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« Brama assai, poco spera, e nulla chiede."——Le& TAsse. 
—— 
(Continued from our last.) 


I had never seen Madame de Nevers look more beau- 
tiful than she did that night. Her fine light hair was 
partially concealed by a head-dress of black velvet, orna- 
mented with diamonds; a large, and very light veil, em- 
broidered with gold, was thrown over this head-dress, and 
fell gracefully over her neck and shoulders, which were 
concealed only by its folds; a laced boddice of red silk, 
also ornamented with diamonds, displayed her lovely 
form: her white sleeves were confined by bracelets of pre- 
cious stones, and her short petticoat discovered a charm- 
ing foot, lightly pressed by a small sandal, also composed 
of silk, and laced with gold. It is impossible to describe 
the grace of Madame de Nevers’s appearance in this fo- 
reign dress, which was admirably adapted to show to ad- 
vantage the beauty of her face, and the symmetry of her 
figure. I felt agitated, and confounded, when I beheld 
hers; a tremor seized my frame, and I leaned against a 
chair to support myself. I think she perceived my emo- 
tion. She looked at me with tenderness. I had so long 
and so anxiously sought that expression in her face, that 
it only increased my agitation. ‘* Are you not going to 
the play?” said she.—‘‘ No, (I replied) the evening is at 
an end for me.” —** But (said she) it is only eight o’clock?” 
—‘* Are you not going hence!” I replied. She sighed ; 
then, looking mournfully at me, she said, ‘* I would ra- 
ther remain here.” She was then summoned to depart. 
Oh, God! what a change had ‘been wrought in my feel- 
ings. The last few words she had uttered had completely 
overcome me; she had sighed, and the look that accom- 
panied her words, was even more expressive than they 
were. She had confessed, that she wished to remain at 
home for my sake! Oh, Heavens! this idea was fraught 
with too much happiness; I could not support it; I fled 
to the library, and sunk upon a chair. { burst into tears, 
and thus obtained some relief to my feelings. I repeated 
her words a thousand times, and recalled to my mind the 
tone of her voice, and the look that had thrilled me with 
delight. The delicious sensations I experienced were too 
powerful to be supported; I was confounded, and over- 
whelmed by them. Ah! how soon I forgot the morti- 
fications to which I had been subject! How trifling and 
unimportant they appeared to me at that moment! I could 
hot believe that I had ever been unhappy. What! she had 
deigned to pity me! I dared not believe that she loved me; 
I doubted, and was willing to remain in doubt: my heart 
was too weak to support this sudden tide of joy. I tem- 
pered it to my imagination, as we close our eyes before the 
splendour of a brilliant sun. Madame de Nevers often 
passed the morning in the library, where I had taken re- 
fuge. I found one of her gloves upon the table; I seized 
it with transport; I covered it with kisses, and bathed it 
with tears. But soon I endeavoured to banish her image 





from my mind; I felt indignant against myself for having 
dared to profane it with my guilty thoughts; I internally 
implored her pardon for having loved her too much. I 
shall be satisfied, said I to myself, if she will permit me 
to suffer for her sake: I well know that I can never aspire 
to happiness. But is it, then, possible, that my heart has 
interpreted truly the meaning of her words? Perhaps, 
had she remained an instant longer, she would have given 
me cause to think I had misconstrued them. Thus, doubt 
returned with reason into my mind; but I soon relapsed 
into happiness, when I recalled the enchanting tone of her 
voice. I clung to the recollection of it, and dreaded lest 
it should escape me; I founded upon it all my hopes, and 
all my happiness; I cherished it, as a mother cherishes 
her child in her arms. 

I passed the whole night without sleep; I should have 
grieved to lose, in sleep, the consciousness of my happi- 
ness. The next day, M. le Maréchal d'Olonne sent for 
me to his closet: I then began to reflect, that it was ne- 
cessary to conceal my joy, which I thought every one was 
about to discover; but I could not recal my attention from 
the thoughts by which it was incessantly importuned. 
I did not long find it necessary to assume an air of sad- 
ness) When I saw Madame de Nevers at dinner, she 
avoided speaking to me, or meeting my eyes; she went 
out early, and left me in despair. Her severity was, how- 
ever, diminished during the following days, and I thought 
I perceived that she was not insensible to the pain she 
caused me. I now no longer doubted that she had disco- 
vered my feelings: if I had been sure of her pity, I should 
not have been wretched. 

T had never seen Madame de Nevers dance, and [ had 
a strong wish to see her, without being observed by her, 
at one of those balls, where my imagination represented 
her to me in so dazzling a light. Persons were admitted 
to these balls as spectators: those who went under this 
pretext, were said to go en beyeua, and were seated in gal- 
leries, or upon benches, separated from the company. 
They were generally people of inferior rank, and such as 
were not admitted at Court. I was mortified by the idea 
of appearing amongst them, and no other object, than 
that I had in view, could have induced me to overcome 
the repugnance I felt thus to expose to all eyes the infe- 
riority of my station. I never affected to possess advan. 
tages which fortune had not bestowed on me, yet it was 
painful to me te show myself in the company of my 
equals. I flattered myself that, if I went early, I might 
conceal myself in some obscure part of the room, and that 
I should not be remarked in the crowd. At length, my 
wish to see Madame de Nevers made me remove all ob- 
jections, and I took a ticket for a ball, given by the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, to which the Queen was to go. The 
benches provided for the spectators were placed one be- 
hind another, in the window recess of a spacious saloon ; 
I took my seat at the end of one of them, near a curtain, 
behind which I could conceal myself, and waited there in 
expectation of seeing Madame de Nevers, not without ex- 
periencing the most painful embarrassment, for I soon 
found my situation no less disagreeable than I had antici- 
pated, and repented the step I had taken. My ear was 
wounded by the language I heard around me. I was as‘ 





much shocked, and mortified, by the coarseness and vul- 
garity of the remarks made by those who sat near me, as 





if I had been responsible for all that was said. This tem- 
porary intercourse with my equals taught me to how great 
a distance I was removed from them by my taste, and ha- 
bits of life. I was also irritated to observe, in myself, the 
weakness of character which made the lively sense I had 
of the absurdity of their manners, so painful tome. Does, 
then, real merit depend upon graceful deportmment ? said 
I to myself. How unworthy it is in me thus internally to 
disown ‘ii:e rank to which I was born, and which I hold 
from my fatnz! Is not this rank honourable? What 
cause have [ then for envy ?—Madame de Nevers entered 
at this moment. How beautiful! how enchanting she ap- 
peared! Ah! thought I, there isa just cause for the envy 
J feel. I do not desire rank, for the sake of the advantages 
it confers, but because it would raise me to an equality 
with her. Oh, God! if that happiness were granted me 
during one week, I should be content to die. She ad- 
vanced, and was about to pass without perceiving me, 
when the Duke de L—- discovered me in the shade of my 
curtain, and called me to him, laughing. I came forward 
to the front bench; I did not wish to appear ashamed of 
being in that place. Madame de Nevers stopped, and 
said to me,—** How! are you here ?”—** Yes, (I replied) 
I could not resist the desire I had to see you dance: I am 
now punished for it: I hoped you would not see me.” 
She seated herself on the form, immediately in front of 
the recess, and I continued to talk with her. We were 
separated only by the partition which divided the specta- 
tors from the company, sad erablem of the barrier which 
separated us eternally: The Ambassador came to speak 
to Madame de Nevers, and asked her who I was. ‘He 
is the son of M. G. with whom I remember that you once 
dined at my father’s house, about a year ago,”’ she replied. 
“‘I never met a man of more distinguished talent,” said 
the Ambassador. Then, addressing himself to me, ‘I 
am reproaching Madame de Nevers (said he) for not 
having procured me the pleasure of inviting you sooner; 
I intreat you to leave that disagreeable place, and to come 
amongst us.” I went round the bench, and the Ambas- 
sador, continuing to address me, said, ‘* The profession of 
a barrister is one of the most honourable in England ; it 
leads to every distinction. The present Lord Chancellor 
was originally a barrister, and he now holds the first 
rank in our country. The son of Lord D—— married 
a person, whom you know, Madam, (added the Am- 
bassador, addressing himself to Madame de Nevers ;) 
Lady Sarah Benmore, the eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Sunderland. Do you remember that we thought she 
resembled you?” The Ambassador went away. “* How 
pale you are! what is the matter?” said Madame de Ne- 
vers.—‘* I will take him away (said the Duke de Ll—, 
without hearing ber ;) I wish to show him the ball; 
besides, you are going to dance.’’—-The Prince d’Enriche- 
mont came to fetch Madame de Nevers, and I went with 
the Duke de L——into the gallery, to which the presence 
of the Queen had attracted the greatest part of the com- 
pany. The Duke de L——, always gay and good 
humoured, was delighted to show me the ball; he told 
me the names of all the company, ridiculing half tho 
persons whom he pointed out to me. 

I was uneasy and embarrassed. The idea that any 
one might be astonished to see me there took from me 
ail the pleasure of being there. The Duke de L——. 
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stopped to speak to sowe one, and I seized this opportu- 
nity of returning to the room where Madame de Ne- 
vers was dancing, and seated myself upon the form 
she had just left. Ah! I was not thinking of the ball! 
I still fancied I heard the Ambassador's words; how I 
loved the country where every career is open to merit! 
where talent is never repressed by despair! where this 
irrevocable decree is never passed :—So far shall you go 
and no further! Here emulation, courage, and pzrseve- 
rance are all destroyed by the impossibility of passing the 
abyss by which humble merit is debarred from all access 
tothe paths of honour! Authority is as unavailing as 
talent ; no power can enable me to overcome the obstacle 
opposed to my happiness by the revered and unsullied 
name of my father; by that name, which I have the 
weakness to blush to acknowkdge! I was indignant 
against myself, and, condemning myself for this sentiment, 
as if it had been a crime, I remained absorbed in painful 
reflection. When 1 raised my eyes, I saw Madame de 
Nevers standing near me. ** You were far from this place,” 
saidsbe. ** Yes(I replied)—I wish to goto England, to that 
eountry where no achievement is impossible.” ** Ah ! (said 
she) ] was sure you were thinking of that! But, are you not 
going to dance?”--**! am afraid that would be improper,” 
said 1.—** Why 80? (replied she ;) since you have been ins 
vited, you may dance, and I do not see what should pre- 
vent you from doing so. Whom will you ask todance with 
you,” added she, smiling.—** I dare not ask you (I replied) 
1 am afraid it would be thought unsuitable that you should 
dance with me.”—** Another objection ! (she exclaimed) 
you are really ingenious in creating difficulties.’’—** Ah ! 
(said I mournfully) I would ask you to dance if we were 
in England.” She blushed. ‘* I must leave the world 
(I continued) I am not fit to live in it; nothing but suf- 
fering awaits we here, and the state of isolation in which 
Iam placed becomes every day more painful to me. I 
will yo to the courts of law; no one will wonder to eee me 
there; I will put on a black gown and plead causes.— 
Will you confide your law-suits to me? I will gain 
them all for you."—** I wish first to gain my present suit 
(said she.) Wall you not dance with me?” I could not 
resist the temptation ; I took her hand, which I had never 
before dared to touch, and we took our places in a qua. 
drille. It was not long before I repented my weakness ; 
it seemed to me that all eyes were fixed upon us. I 
thought I read astonishment upon every countenance, and 
the delight of contemplating her, of being near to her, of 
almost holding her in my arms, was exchanged for the 
xtief of reflecting that she was perhaps committing an 
impropriety for my sake, and that she would be blamed 
for it. When the dance was nearly finished, M. le Maré. 
chal d'Olonne approached us, and I saw upon his face a 
cloud of displeasure. Madame de Nevers whispered a few 
words to him, and his usual expression of benevolence 
returned to his countenance. He said to me, ** Iam very 
glad the Ambassador has invited you; it is very obliging in 
him.” The meaning of these words was,—he did it to 
oblige me; you are here by favour.—Thus my feelings 
were lacerated, and my pride wounded, even by expres- 
sions of kindness. 

J was tormented, during several days after this enter- 
tainment, by the most painful reflections, and I internally 
resolved never again to appear ata ball, The inferiority 
of my station was less painful tome in M. le Maréchal 
d'Olonne’s family, or even in the circle of his intimate 
friends, although they were, most of them, men of distin- 
guished rank. There, some degree of respect was paid to 
personal merit, whilst, in crowded assemblies, people are 
distinguished only by their name, or by the dress they 
wear. It seemed to me ridiculous, by a voluntary display 
of my inferiority there, to expose myself to pain; although 
J could not disguise from myself that my extreme sensi- 
bility to mortification was the effect of weakness. I often 
thought of Kngland, and admired those institutions. by 


here be condemned, as the result of unpardonable folly, 
would there be commended, and called noble emulation ; 
there I might aspire to the happiness of obtaining Madame 
de Nevers! The land of happiness is separated from the 
land of misery by a distance of only seven leagues. How 
good and generous she was at that ball! She was willing 
to dance with me, in order to raise me in my own esti- 
mation, and to console me for the mortifications I was 
destined to experience. But is it becoming for a man to 
receive protection and support from a woman ? from her 
whom he loves? In this factitious world every thing is 
perverted, or rather, it is my unfortunate and misplaced 
passion which thus confounds all natural relations; she 
would not have conferred a favour on the Prince d’Enriche- 
mont, by asking him to dance with her. He aspired to 
this happiness; he had a right to aspire to it; as for me, 
all my pretensions are absurd, and my love for her is ridi- 
culous! This reflection was more bitter to me than death ; 
yet I was so deeply impressed with the truth of it, that I 
was now no less solicitous to shun Madame de Nevers, 
than J had before been to seek her. I had not, however, 
the courage to separate myself entirely from her, by leav- 
ing, as I ought perhaps to have done, M. le Maréchal 
d’Olonne’s house, and by following my profession. Ma- 
dame de Nevers, very differently actuated, sought more 
frequently to converse with me, and to dissipate the sad- 
ness by which she saw me oppressed ;. she went out less, 
in an evening; I saw her oftener, and, by degrees, her 
presence mitigated the severity of my grief. 

Some days after the English Ambassador’s ball, the 
conversation turned upon entertainments in general ; those 
were spoken of which had lately taken place, particularly 
the most magnificent and the gayest. ** Gay ! (exclaimed 
Madame de Nevers;) I cannot understand how any ball 
can be gay: I have always remarked that the people who 
most frequent places of entertainment have an air of sad- 
ness, and that they seem: to have sought them in order to 
escape from some-deep sorrow.”—** Who would have sus- 
pected that Madame de Nevers would make such a re- 
mark? (said the Duke de L——.) How can the young, the 
gay, and the happy see any thing, but the envy they excite, 
and the admiration they inspire ?”—* I should have dis- 
covered all that, had it existed (said she.) But, seriously, 
do you not think with me that a crowd is always melan- 
choly ? I am persuaded that dissipation is, produced by 
misery; happiness does not wear so perturbed an air.” — 
** We will propose this question to all the persons we meet 
at the next ball,” said the Duke de L—, laughing—*‘ Ah! 
(replied Madame ce Nevers) if that could be done, you 
would perhaps be much astonished by their answers.” — 
**The only unhappy people who frequent balls (said the 
Duke. de L———,) are those whom you have rendered so, 





Madam. I appeal to the Prince d’Enrichemont,—we will 
abide by his decision.” The Duke de L——— always 
evaded serious. conversation by raillery: he was not able 
to endure the fatigue of observing and of reasoning; his 
mind was like his body, and stood in need of incessant 
change. I also inquired within myself why Madame de 
Nevers had made this ebservation upon balls, and why 
she had passed the last six months of her life in attending 
them. I dared not dwell upon the thought that suggested 
itself to my mind; it would have rendered me too happy. 
The following days Madame de Nevers seemed to me 
dejected, but she did not shun my society. One night 
she said to me,—“* I know that my father has been. occu- 
pied about you, and that he hopes to procure for you an 
advantageous place in the administration of foreign 
affairs; that will afford you prompt and sure means of 
distinguishing yourself, and will also serve to introduce 
you into agreeable society.’’—** I am much attached to the 


she;) and I believe my father will share his misfortune. 
According to all appearances, he will be exiled to Fave. 
range, in the most retired part of Limousin, and I shall 
accompany hin there.’’—-** Great God! (I exclaimed) 
and do you talk to me of a place at this moment? You 
know me very ill, if you think me capable of accepting a 
place in order to serve your enemies. There is only one 
place in the world for me, and that is at Faverange; my 
only ambition is to be tolerated there.”—TI left her as | 
said these words, and went, in a state of great agitation, 
to M. le Maréchal d’Olonne, that I might express to him 
the feelings with which my heart overflowed. He was 
touched by what I said. He told me, that, in fact the 
Duke d’A. was disgraced, and that, although he had not 
shared his favour or his power, he should share his dise 
grace. ‘*I was bound to support him in a question in which 
his honour was engaged (said he ;) I am content; I have 
done my duty; and the truth will be known sooner or 
later. I will accept the sacrifice you make to me, my dear 
Edward, as I would have accepted it from your father; 
I will leave you here for a few days, to terminate some 
important business, which, without doubt,: I shall not be 
allowed time to finish. Remain with me (said he ;) I 
wish as soon as possible to establish order in my affairs, 
and to be prepared to set out ; I will ask no favour, I will 
Not even solicit a moment’s delay.”’ 

The order of exile arrived in the course of the evening, 
and diffused grief and consternation through the Hotel 
d’Olonne. M. le Maréchal d’Olonne superintended the 
preparations for his departure, with the greatest calmness, 
and, by assigning some occupation to every individual, 
suspended all useless complaint. 

No sooner was the report spread of the Maréchal’s dis. 
grace, than the Duke de L——, the Prince d’Enriche- 
mont, and other friends of the family hastened to repair 
to the Hotel d'Olonne. M. le Maréchal d’Olonne found 
it exceedingly difficult to restrain the indignation of the 
Duke de L—— to moderate his rash zeal, and to temper 
the violence of his language. The Prince d’Enrichemont 
did not, even on this occasion, outstep the bounds of pro- 
priety ; the expressions of his sympathy were so studied, 
and measured, that I could not help feeling shocked by 
every thing he said. Sometimes, whilst I was listening to 
his well-turned phrases, I looked at Madame de Nevers, 
and saw a faint smile upon her lips, which convinced me 
that the Prince d’Enrichemont was not more successful in 
pleasing her than me. I experienced, at this period, a 
deep mortification. M. de Herbelot conducted himself 
towards M. le Maréchal d’Olonne in the most ungenerous 
manner. They had had to negociate together an affair 
relative to the government of Guienne; and had had 
rather a warm contestation, in which M. le Maréchal 
d'Olonne had gained the advantage. There still remained 
some points undecided ; my uncle thought this a favour. 
able moment to renew the dispute, and contrived to have 
it determined in his favour. I was much hurt by this 
proceeding. 

In the meantime the hall and court-yard af the Hotel 
d'Olonne were filled with packages. Several carriages 
were sent forward with the servants and baggage, and.M. 
le Maréchal d’Olonne and Madame de Nevers left Paris 
the next day, accompanied only by the Abbé Tercier. 
The evening before their departure, the Hotel d’Olonne 
was crowded by persons, who came to take leave of the 
Maréchal d’Olonne; but he received only his intimate 
friends. He disdained to bave any share in the insult 
thus offered to the powers of government; the instances 
of this sort of defiance were, at that time, exceedingly 
common. He thought it more dignified to observe a 
respectful silence. I am of the same opinion; but, I 





profession of my father (I replied ;) but I am content to 
let you and M. le Maréchal d'Olonne dispose of my life.’ | 
A few days afterwards she said to me,—** The place is | 
obtained for you, but my father can be no longer useful | 


to you.”—** The reports, then, of M. le Duc d’A.’s dis- 





which the miserics of inferiority are at least alleviated by 
hope. What! said I to myself, the ambition that would | 


grace are true?” said I.—‘* They arc too true (replied 





doubt not, that, at this period, you have heard the exile 
of M. le Maréchal d'Olonne pronounced to be an act of 
great injustice, and an.abuse of power, founded in the 
most erroneous policy. 
END OP THE FIRST VOLUME, 

{To be continued.) 
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The Enbestiqator. 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





they are entitled to the serious and attentive consideration 
of the House; more especially if derived from individuals 
now suffering distress from want of employment, and who 
may have been led to believe, that that want of employ- 
ment has been caused by measures which have been 
adopted by this House. This circumstance adds to the 


difficulty in which I am placed, in rising to address the 


House on the present occasion. In opposing the proposed 


inguiry, I feel that I may be represented as insensible or 


FREE TRADE. 
—_— 
SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HON. W. HUSKISSON, 
Inthe House of Commons, Thursday, the 23d of February, 1826, 


on Mr. Ellice’s Motion for a Select Committee, to Inquire into | He has not o 


indifferent to the sufferings of those on whose behalf it is 
called for. 


Sir, the honourable and >*arned member for Lincoln 


has, indeed, gen countenance ¢o this unjust imputation. 
n 


ly chosen to assert, that I am mistaken in 


and Examine the Statements contained in the various Petitions | my views—he has not scrupled to insinuate, that I am 


from Persons engaged in the Silk Manufacture, 


without feeling for the distress now prevailing amongst the 
— classes. I 
Mr Ellice having moved, ‘* That a Select Committee | Br, = yee lian Boa unt ena What, then, 


[ Mr. Williams here denied that 


man mean by 


be appointed to inquire into and examine the statements, his quotation; to whom did he mean to apply the 


contained in the various petitions from persons engaged in | q escription of an “insensible and hard-heart 


meta- 


the Silk Manufacture, and to report their opinion and ee , ete cg cae e aan 
: é -» | physician, exceeding the devil in point of malignity ?”—I 
observation thereon to the House :’” and Mr. John Wil- appeal lei eam Fue te saber oe hen 


liams having seconded the motion :— 


guage made use of by the honourable and learned gen- 


Mr. Huskisson rose, and spoke, in substance, as fol- tleman, with reference to me, was not sueh as to point 


to the inference that I am that metaphysician, lost to every 


WS tm 
Sir;—Although the honourable member for Coventry, | sentiment of humanity, and indifferent to every feeling 


who introduced the present motion, may be supposed to 


beyond the successful enforcement of some favourite the- 


be under the influence of suggestions and views, which ory, at whatever cost of pain and eer to particular 
No’ 


bodies of my fellow-creatures ? When the 


nourable and 


other sources out of doors, I am, nevertheless, ready to | jeamed gentleman allows himself to talk of **hard-hearted 


his speech of this evening, 
proposes to declare himself a joint suitor with the ho- 
nourable mover, for the future favours of the good people 
of Coventry. Whatever may be the motives of the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman, I confess that I have 
| listened with the utmost astonishment to the speech which 
he has just delivered. 
Sir, in the course of that speech, the honourable and 


learned gentleman repeatedly told us, that he was not au- 
thorized to make certain statements—that he was not at 


which, we have proposed nothing, and are lyi 


admit, that that circumstance ought not to detract from pele a hag : €M Sen rag 
the weight, which is fairly due to the honourable mem- metaphysicians, exceeding the devil in point of malignity, 
ber’s statements and arguments, in support of the motion 
which he has submitt 
But, Sir, however true this may be, as far as respects 
' the honourable member for Coventry, the same obser- 
lies not, in the remotest degree, to the honour- 
rned gentleman who has seconded the motion ; 
and who, acting, I must suppose, under the influence of a 
connexion, certainly not political, but the more bindin 
perhaps, as having been more recently formed, has thou; 
proper to take a wider range, and to indulge in a hig 
tone of declamation :—or, it may be, that he looks for- 
| ward to the expectation of becoming the colleague of the 
> honourable mover; and, b 


it is for him to reconcile such language with the general 
tenour of his sentiments on other occasions ; to explain, as 
he best may, to those around him, whether they are in- 
cluded in that insinuation ;—and it is for me to meet that 
insinuation (as far as it was levelled at me) with those 
feelings of ut:ér scorn with which I now repel it. 

Still, Sir, it sits heavily on my mind, that any indi- 
vidual, or any body of individuals, should in any quarter 
be impressed with the notion, that I, or any of my right 
honourable colleagues, could be capable of that which “ 
been imputed to us; and it is but perfectly natural that I 
should feel anxious to show that my own conduct, and 
that of my right honourable friends, has not been such as, 
in some quarters, it has been represented to be. 

The honourable member for Coventry, and the honour- 
able and learned member for Lincoln, have, by some 
strange perversion, argued the whole case, as if I, and 
those who act with me, were hastily and premuturel 
pressing on some new, and till this evening, unheard. 
of measure—as if we were attempting to enforce that 
measure by all the influence of Government: instead of 
upon our 


liberty to admit this, and to admit that. This, I presume, | Oats, quietly waiting for the going into effect of an Act of 
isa mode of expression, in which gentlemen of the legal | Parliament, passed more than eighteen months ago, with 


profession are wont to indulge, to mark that they keep | t 
themselves within the strict limits of their briefs, and |i 


the unanimous concurrence of this Houses; an act’ which 


sinow the law of the and; and of the enactments of which, 


that the doctrines which they advocate are those prescribed | all the parties concerned were as fully apprized on the 
tothem by their instructions. However customary and | day when it first passed this House, as they can be at this 
proper such language may be ‘in the courts of law, it | moment. 


certainly sounds new and striking in the mouth of a mem- 
ber of this House. 


In the view which I take of the speech of the honour- 


able member for Coventry, of which I do not complain, 


With regard to the general tone of the honourable and | and of the speech of the honourable and learned mem- 
learned gentleman’s speech—the vehemence of his decla- | ber for Lincoln, of which I do complain, the greater 


mation, his unqualified censure, and his attempts at | part of their aqgratents go to im 
commercial polic 


and the honourable and learned geutleman, that I en- | liament, have now prevailed 5 
two or three years ;—a policy, which has for its object 


sarcasm, I can, with perfect sincerity, assure the House, 


tertain no sentiment bordering upon anger, nor any other 


ose principles of 
y, which, under the sanction of Par- 
led in this country, for the last 


feeling, save one, in which I am sure [ carry with me the | gtadually to unfetter the commerce of the country, by the 
sympathy and concurrence of all those who entertain removal of those a a ya prohibitions and inconvenient 


sound and enlightened views upon questions of this na- | restrictions, which 


ad previously existed; and to give 


turema feeling of surprize and regret, at finding that | every facility and encouragement, consistent with vested 
honourable and learned gentleman, now for the first time, | interests, to the extension of the skill, the capital, and 
launching forth his denunciations and invectives against | the industry of the people of England. 


principles and measures, which have received the support 
of men the most intilligent and best informed, on bet 
sides of this House, and throughout Europe. 


h | cially brought forward by the honourable an 
tleman, it is, with reference to a much greater question, 


This, then, being the real drift of the sngement Sapte 
earne gen- 


Having said thus much, I leave the honourable and | that I find myself called upon to consider the present 
learned gentleman to the full enjoyment to be derived | motion, The point at issue is, not whether we shall grant 
from the new lights that have so suddenly broken in upon | the Committee, but whether we shall re-establish the 
him. I leave to him, and to his honourable friends around | prohibitory system ? If. we re-establish it in one instance, 


him, to settle, among themselves, the taunts, the sneers, | we sh 


all very soon be called upon to do so in many others, 


and the sarcasms, which he has heaped upon their heads, | If we once tread back our steps, we shall not be able, in 
as the friends of those principles which are involved in the | this retrograde motion, to stop at that point from which 


resent discussion—principles which it 


has been their | we first sect cut: we must go further, and, ere long, we 


ast that they were the first to recommend, and of which | should hav: in this country a system of commerce, far 
they have uniformly been the most eager advocates in this , more restrictive than that which was in force before the 


House. 


late changes. Anxious as I am to persevere. in our: pre- 


In whatever quarter the statements and arguments of | sent course, I say that, if we once depart from it, we must 





the honourable member for Coventry may have originated, | at least be con 


ent in our new carcer; and that, to be 


consistent, we must impose restrictions and prohibitions, 
far beyond these which have been lately removed. 

The present question, therefore, is not ony the mo- 
tion before the House; but, neither more nor less than, 
whether a restrictive or an enlarged system of commercial 
policy be the best for this country ? 

In order to come to a sound decision upon so important 
a subject, it behoves the House to look back a little to the 
course of events, and to bear in mind some of the 
occurrences which have materially contributed to those 
relaxations in the restrictive system, of which it is now 
the fashion to complain. 

With this view, I must ask the permission of the House 
to call its attention to a petition, presented to the House 
in the month of May, 1820, a period which, like the 
sent, was one of great difficulty and public distress. ‘The 
petition is somewhat long, but, I assure the House, that 
those honourable members, who may favour me with their 
attention, will be well rewarded, by hearing sound princi- 
ples laid down, in the clearest language, not by philoso- 
very and unbending theorists—not by visionaries and 

ard-hearted metaphysicians, with the feclings of demons 
in their breasts—but by merchants and traders; men of 
the greatest practical experience in all that relates to com- 
merce. This petition, Sir, isa document of no ordinary 
interest. The House will see how decidedly the Petition- 
ers maintain the principles upon which his pert a hy Go- 
vernment have acted ; and, when I have done reading it, 
I am sure they will admit, that those principles are therein 
expounded in words far more apt and forcible than any 
which I can command. The petition, as I have already 
said, is not the exposition of any speculative doctrine., It 
conveys to the House the deliberate judgment of the mer- 
chants and traders of the city of London; the result of 
their daily observation of the evils inflicted upon the 
country, by the unnecessary restrictions imposed upon their 
ndustry and pursuits. The petition states,— 

‘** That foreign commerce is eminently conducive to the 
wealth and prosperity of the country, by enabling it to 
import the commodities for the production of which the 
soil, climate, capital, and industry of other countries are 
best calculated, and to export in payment those articles 
for which its own situation is better adapted. 

‘“¢ The freedom from restraint is calculated to give the 
utmost extension to foreign trade, and the best direction to 
the capital and industry of the country. 

** That the maxim of buying in the cheapest market, 
and selling in the dearest, which regulates every merchant 
in his individual dealings, is strietly applicable, as the best 
rule for the trade of the whole nation. 

‘* That a policy, founded on these principles, would 
render the commerce of the world an interchange of mu- 
tual advantages, and diffuse en increase of wealth and en- 
joyments among the inhabitants of each state. 

*¢ That, unfortunately, a policy, the very reverse of this, 
has been, and is more or less adopted and acted upon by 
the Government of this and of evéry other country ; each 
trying to exclude the productions of other countries, with 
the specious and well-meant design of encouraging its 
own productions; thus inflicting on the bulk of its sub- 
jects, who are consumers, the necessity of submitting to 
privations in the quantity or quality of commodities ; and 
thus rendering, what ought to be the source of mutual 
benefits, and of harmony among states, a constantly re- 
rer | occasion of jealousy and "rg 

‘¢That the prevailing prejudices in favour of the pro- 
tective or restrictive system may be traced to the erto- 
neous supposition , that every importation of foreign com. 
modities occasions a diminution or discouragement of our 
own productions to the same extent; whereas, it may be 
clearly shown, that although the particular description of 
production which could not stand against unrestrained fo- 
reign competition would be discouraged; yet, as no im- 
portation could be continued for any length of time with- 
outa corresponding exportation, direct or indirect, there 
would be an encouragement for the purpose of that ex- 
portation of some other production, to which our situation 
might be better suited ; thus affording at least an equal, 
and probably a greater, and certainly a more beneficial em- 
ployment to our own capital and labour.” 

(To be continued.) 


Eas Se 


Luminous Plants in Mines.—In a coal mine near Dres- 
den, the luminous plants (Jthizomorpha) are in great 
abundance, so muel so, that the wool sides, and piliars 
are entirely covered with them. ‘They give a livin Lh 
faint moonshine, so that two persons hear eucii olher can 
readily distinguish: the outlines of each of their bodies : 














this light is most considerable when the temperature of 
the mine is comparatively high. 
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STANZAS 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


—- 


She is gone in the pride of her youthful bloom, 
When all was bright around her; 

And she soon wil) be laid in the silent tomb, 
For death in his chains hath bound her. 


Her form, which so late was graceful and fair, 
Every charm she posse@y'd adorning, 

Is now laid lifeless upon the bier, 
Around which her friends are mourning. 


Her cheek, which glow’d like the crimson’d west, 
When the sun's last ray is declining, 

Is now pale as the snow on the mountain's breast, 
When upon it the moonbeam is shining. 


And her eyes, which glanc’d like the stars of night, 
When they shine from their thrones in heaven ; 
Now quench'd in death, are no longer bright, 
But dark as the shadows of even. 


Oh! calm will her rest be in the grave, 
Her slumber will last for ever, 
The thunder may peal, and the wild winds rave, 
But they can awaken her—never. 
Manchester, March 15, 1826. J. WH. 





STANZAS. 
—>— 
There {s a dream of happiness, a dream of early joy, 
When neither bitter pain nor grief has made our pleasures 
cloy; 
Ere sorrow’'s withering touch hath flung one shadow o’er our 
brow, 
Or left a trace to tell that all our hopes could e’er lie low. 


That dream is of our earliest love, our gay and sunny hours, 
When all is beantiful and bright as is the sun and flowers; 
And light as is the morning's sky, without a single cloud, 
Its smiling glory, living blue, and beauty to enshroud. 


There is a dream of misery—a dream of after years, 

When sorrow js flung over us, and steeped our joys with tears; 

When all that was of life and light, a deadly waste we deem, 

And not the slightest tinge of joy shoots from Hope's rainbow 
beam. 


That dream is when our dass are few, our brightest hopesare 
flown, 

And not one trace remains to tell of pleasures that are gone; 

When passions’ seathing brunt hath seared the freshness of 
our brain, 

And love's bright dreams are fled, and left but sickening grief 
and pain. 

Manchester. W. R. 








WHAT IS DEATH? 
_— 
Is it the power that frees the slave 
Of man—a sorrow from his sighs ? 
That lays his body in the grave, 
But sends his spirit to the skies? 
This is not death; oh, no, it is the bland 
And welcome touch of a deliverer’s hand. 


When comes the last, the mortal hour, 
To some unpity’d child of woe; 
He greets it as a friendly power, 
And gladly hails its direst throe: 
For ’tis not death; ‘tis but the fleeting strife 
That kindly ushers in eternal life. 


What, if the body writhe? The soul, 
Unweakened by disease, is free, 
And longs to spurn the vile control 
Of marriage with mortality: 
She hails not this as death, but as the friend 
That bids the state of her debasement end. 


To live, when life no more can please, 
When friendship cools, and love expires; 
When hope and cheating fancy cease 
To light their oft-extinguished fires; 
When nought of earth can still the wretch’s cry, 


Oh, thie is death !—to feel this is to die! bi 





COPY OF A LETTER FROM BURNS TO THE EDITOR 
OF THE STAR. 


Mr. PrRinTER,—If the productions of a simple plough- 
man can merit a place in the paper with Silvester Otway, 
and the other favourites of the Muses, who illuminate the 
Star with the lustre of genius, your insertion of the in- 
closed trifle will be succeeded by future cammunications 
from, yours, &c. R. BURNS. 

Dumfries, May 18, 1789. 


DELIA. 


Fair the face of orient day, 
Fair the tints of op’ning rose; 
But fairer still my Delia dawns, 
More lovely far her beauty shows. 


Sweet the lark’s wild warbled lay, 
Sweet the tinkling rill to hear; 

But Delia more delightful still 
Steal thine accents on mine ear. 


The flower-enamoured busy bee, 
The rosy banquet loves to sip; 

Sweet the streamlet’s limpid lapse 
To the sun-brown'd Arab's lip. 


But Delia on thy balmy lips 
Let me, no vagrant insect, rove; 
Oh, let me steal one liquid kiss, 
For, oh! my soul is parched with love. 


Burns, at the above period, had the Star paper regularly 
sent him, by the publisher, for some time; but, several 
omissions having taken place, he wrote him the following 
lines, inclosing, at the same time, the poem on the cele- 
brated Captain Grose, to whom he had been introduced 
by his friend Captain Riddell, of Glenriddell. The lines 
were, 

Dear Peter, dear Peter, 
We poor sons of metre 
Are often negleckit, ye ken; 
For instance, your sheet, man, 
(Though glad I’m to see’t, man,) 


I get it no ae day in ten. 
R. B. 











— Gorrespondence. 


We ought to apologize to the correspondent who fa- 
voured us with the following interesting communication, 
received, as the date evinces, nearly six months ago. I 
was mislaid ; but we shall now make all the amends in 
our power, by giving it a place in both our publications. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I lately met with a Boston newspaper, from 
which I transferred the inclosed account, relating to 
the loss of a supposed British vessel. Thinking that it 





might afford others an interesting subject of speculation, I 


send it for insertion either in the Mercury or the Kaleido. 
scope, which, from their very extended circulation, would, 
probably, be the means of eliciting information on the 
points alluded to by the American editor. 

27th September, 1825. S. J. M. 

INTERESTING REMINISCENCE. 

Tn an account of the loss of the Spring Grove, a whalin 
ship, which was lost on the Coast of Africa on the. 23d 0 
November last, part of the crew of which were delivered 
from captivity among the Arabs, by that ornament of hu. 
manity, Mr. Willshire, the British Consul at Mogadore, 
the following paragraph occurs: 

‘* A circumstance is stated by one of these rescued men, 
which is as follows:—He says that the Arab Chief, in 
whose hands they fell, could speak a little English, and 
contrived to inform them, that some years ago an English 
ship was lost on the African coast ; that the crew reached 
the shore, to the number of three hundred men, well armed, 
and his own tribe, consisting of five hundred men, attacked 
them, and were repulsed; that he solicited the assistance 
of a neighbouring tribe, to renew the attack, with an ad. 
ditional force of four or five hundred men ; that the British 
drove them back a second time, and were making good 
their retreat for some settlement of security, when they 
were a third time surrounded by a body of thirteen hun- 
dred ; and that the British fought till three-fourths of their 
number fell, and the remainder were cut to pieces, after 
laying down their arms, and after killing 250 Arabs. The 
name of the ship, and the [exact] time of the shipwreck, 
are both unknown.” 

There is an appearance of connexion between the cir. 
cumstances above described, and an incident which, at thé 
time, made an impression not yet effaced from our minds; 
the perception of which made the heart ache, and the 
nerves thrill within us. Who, that ever knew them, has 
forgotten the gallant Blakely and his noble crew, of the 
United States sloop of war Wasp, supposed to have been 
lost at sea, and never heard of since September, 1814? 
Is it not now highly probable that the Wasp was the vessel 
above described, lost on the African coast ** some years 
ago,” the crew of which repulsed tribe after tribe of the 
Arabs, and, when reduced to one-fourth of their number, 
having, doubtless, lost all their officers in the different 
encounters, were barbarously murdered after submission ? 
To us there appears to be every probability that such is 
the fact. The Wasp, it will be recollected, sailed from 
Portsmouth in July, 1814, on her first cruise, and was 
remarkably successful in annoying the commerce of the 
enemy, having, up to the 21st of September, besides cap- 
turing a British sloop of war, and, it was supposed, sinking 
another in a night fight, made thirteen 2 gos The 13th, 
the Atalanta arrived safe at Savannah, having left the 
Wasp, on the 4th of September, of the Madeira Islands, 
and not knowing what her destination was. Taking this 
fact, with the uncertain time of ‘* several years ago,” and 
not having heard of any British ship then lost in that di- 
rection, We see strong reasons to believe that this ship, 
thus accidentaily heard of, was the long lamented United 
States ship Wasp. To be sure, the number of the crew 
1s said to have been 300; but this may be an accidental 
exaggeration, and the prisoners on board the Wasp may 
have swelled the number of her crew from 250 to about 
thatamount. As to the report that the vessel was English, 
the Arabs formed their judgment from the dress onl the 
language, and could not distinguish, from these outward 
tokens, United States’ Americans and English, if, indeed, 
they are aware of distinct nations wearing the same garb 
and speaking an identical tongue. Could not some relic 
be obtained, through Mr. Willshire, of the clothing, or 
books, or arms, of these wretched victims of African bar- 
barity, by which curiosity could be gratified on this head ? 
It may be said, such curiosity is idle, and that it is im- 
material to their surviving countrymen and friends whether 
their remains repose in ocean, caves, or desart sands; but 
great curiosity is felt, in regard to many things in which 
we take vastly less interest. We should be obliged to 
intelligent naval notre for any hints which may go 
to confirm or overt 
tured to throw out upon this subject. 

Boston, 4th June, 1825. 





CUBIC EQUATION. 
—_—— 
10 THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—In your publication of the 4th instant appears a 
method of finding the roots of a cubic equation, and 
believing that such articles have the laudable tendency 





of promoting useful knowledge, 1 beg leave to send you 
the solution, by another mode, of the tenth example pro- 


row the conjecture which we have ven- _ . 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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PO enone 

by the late Mr. Bonnycastle, in the eleventh edition 
of his ‘* Introduction to Algebra,” page 130. It falls 
under the irreducible case ; the solution of which that 
gentleman remarks, ‘* except by a table of sines, or by 
infinite series, has hitherto baffled the united efforts of 
the most celebrated mathematicians in Europe.” I was 
led into my method about four years back, whilst inves- 
tigating @ concise way of finding the roots of numbers. 
It is of universal application, and an analogous process 
will find the roots of higher equations.—I remain, Sir, 











your most obedient servant, 

Waterford, Oct. 12, 1825. JOHN SMITH. 
Givent*4Ort?— 227 = = = = 24(5.16, &c. 
0x 5= O 15 

54 5==25 <a 
_ 9000 
sum 3==Ist divisor. 5451 
53* 3549000 
16x1l= 15 8417096 
Ix l= 1 ee oe 
—_—_—_— 131904 
sum 5451=2d divisor. 
5603" 
153Kx6= 918 
6x 6= 36 


5695163 divisor. 
¢ The numbers 53 and 5603 are found by adding the three 


> Vines next above them, only taking the middle one of the three 


wice. Proceeding in the same way, we find the root 5,162277 ; 

the other two roots can be found by a quadratic. Every 
figure used in the operation appears in the above, the other 
figures of the root might be found by plain division. 








THE LATE MR. GERARD. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

§1R,—I have, perhaps rather presumptuously, obtruded 
myself upon your notice, and that of the public, by bring- 
ing forward a subject which I have hitherto in vain ex- 
pected from a more efficient quarter. I allude to the dis- 
tressed state of the unfortunate family of the still more 
unfortunate Gerard. Poor Gerard, who struggled long 
with misery, but who would never own himself defeated 
while sixpence remained in his pocket, or his credit con- 
tinued good, has at length left this scene of trouble, and, 
soaring beyond the reach of want, is, I trust, now reaping 
the reward of a weil-spent life of patient and persevering 
industry ; but his family and widow are suffering under 
all the aggravated horrors of desertion and distress. I 
have her letter now before me, detailing a scene of misery 
almost unparalleled, and which, united exertions might, 
with very little trouble and expense, greatly alleviate.— 
My mite shall not be backward ‘* in coming forward,” as 
G. used to say; but I feel myself too insignificant to be 
placed at the head of a subscription list. I leave that for 
older and abler friends, with an assurance that their 
efforts shall be speedily seconded by—Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, March 14, 1826. T. 








[From a Correspondent.] 


THE WASHERWOMAN. 

The reader knows the knock which we mean ; it comes 
like a lump of lead, and instantly wakes the maid, whose 
business it is to get up, though she pretends not to hear it. 
Another knock is inevitable, and it comes, and then an- 
others but still Betty does not stir, or stirs only to put 
herself in a still snugger posture, knowing very well that 
they must knock again. ‘* Drat that Betty (says one of 
the washerwomen) she hears us as well as we do, but the 
deuce a bit will she move till we give her another ;” and 
at the word, down goes the knocker again.—** It’s very 
odd (says the master of the house, mumbling from under 
the bed-clothes) that Betty does not get up to let the peo- 
ple ins I heard that knocker three times.”—** Oh (re- 
turns the mistress) she’s as lazy as she’s a. and off 
goes the chamber-bell, by which time her fellow. servant, 
who begins to lose her sympathy with her pillow, in im. 


megane omen? * weet = 


oP ae 





patience of what is going on, gives her one or two conclusive | 
digs in the side, when the other gets up, and rubbing her 
eyes, and mumbling, and hastening, and shrugging her- | 
self down stairs, opens the door with ** Lord, Mrs. Wat- | 
son, I hope you hav’nt been standing here long.” — 
** Standing here long! Mrs. Betty! oh, don't tell me; 
one might stand starving their legs off before you'd stir | 
a finger out of bed.”—** Oh, don’t say so, Mrs. Watson, ' 
I’m sure I always rises at the first knock ; and there you'll 
find every thing comfortable below, with a nice hock of 
ham, which I made John leave for you.” At this the 
washerwomen leave off their mumbling, and shuffle down 
stairs, hoping to see Mrs. Betty early at breakfast; here, 
after warming themselves at the copper, taking a mutual 
pinch of snuff, and petting things ready for the wash, 
they take a snack at the promised hock ; for people of this 
profession have always their appetite at hand, and every 
interval of labour is invariably cheered by the prospect 
of having something at the end of it. ‘* Well (says Mrs. 
Watson, finishing the last cut) some people think them- 
selves mighty generous for leaving one what little then 
can’t eat; but, howsomever, it’s better than nothing.” 
‘© Oh (says Mrs. Jones, who is a minor genius) one must 
take what one can get now-a-days; but Squire Hervey’s 
for my money.”’—** Squire Hervey, what’s that the great 
what’s-his-name as lives yonder.”—** Ay (returns Mrs. 
Jones) him as has a niece and nevy, as they say, what 


eats him out of house and land,”—and here commences |: 


the history of all the last week of the whole neighbourhood 
round, which continues amidst the dipping of splashing 
fists, the run of suds, and the creaking of wringings out, 
till an hour or two are elapsed, and then for another 
snack and a pinch of snuff till the resumption of another 
hour’s labour or so brings round the time for first break- 
fast; then, having had nothing to signify since five, they sit 
down at half-past six in the wash-house, to take their own 
meal, before the servants at the general one: this is the 
chief moment of enjoyment: they have laboured enough 
to make the tea and bread and butter welcome, are at an 
intezesting point of the conversation, (for there they con- 
trive to leave off on purpose,) and so down they sit, 
fatigued and happy, with their red elbows, and white 
corrugated fingers, to a tub turned upside down, and a 
dish of good Christian souchong, fit for a body to drink. 








EDUCATION. 

SELECT DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 
42, BoLp-sTREET, LiveRPooL, conducted upon improved 
principles, by Mrs. W. C. DUNCAN and Mrs. P. F. MACCABE 
(late Miss Glover.) 

Terms, instruction in English Grammar, History, Geogra- 
phy, Use of the Globes, useful and ornamental Work, Eight 
Guineas per annum, or Six Guineas for Pupils under Ten 
Years of Age. Extras. 







Music, per quarter £2 2 OjFrench .-... £1 1 =°0 
Greek «---eesceseceees 1 1 O/Drawing -- -121 6 
Latin . +1 1 O}Dancing.-- +-l 11 6 
Italian ....+-.-+ +2 2 O|Writing &ArithmeticO 10 6 


The Proprietors of this Establishment, in soliciting a por- 
tion of public patronage, rest their claim for such solely on 
their long experience in the arduous task of Teaching, and 
trusting to a fair trial of their abilities for its continuance, 
they require neither half-yearly nor quarterly notice previous 
to the removal of a Pupil; and further, feeling, as they ought 
to do, sufficiently honoured by the patronage of the Public, 
they task not their Patrons by requiring entrance-money. 

rs. DUNCAN and Mrs. MACCABE have been guided by 
other respectable Seminaries in the adoption of their terms, 
which, though being as moderate as others, perhaps more so, 
yet, from the circumstance of Mrs. D. and Mrs. M. being 
competent themselves to instruct in every department of 
their School without the aid of assistants, they feel that they 
can make a considerable reduction in the charge for Extras. 

The Terms appear, upon the aggregate, to average £77 a 
year, for a single pupil learning the entire course; the Pro- 
prietors purpose, therefore, to charge for such pupils as are 
to learn the general course, but the moderate sum of £10 per 
quarter, being a reduction of £37 per annum, or £9 5s. per 
quarter; and, in addition to this reduction, they further 
purpose to charge for 4 pupils from one family learning the 
entire course, or particular portions of it, but as for three; 
3 and 2 pupils from one family, in the same proportion. 

The Proprietors further beg leave to state, that as are- 
spectable connexion is more their object than a number of 
pupils, they must necessarily be select; and that to remove 
any impression of impropriety relative to a Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s School being conducted in the same house, they 
think it expedient to announce that both the Establishments 
are as separate as if conducted In different houses, each of 
them having entrances from different streets, &c. And that 
as r Quarterly Entrances: appear tu be the established 
rule of Schools, many Parents might be deterred from send- 
ing their Children in the middle or near the termination of 
& Quarter, under the idea that they would be charged for 
the whole Quarter, they think it necessary to state, that 
Pupils are cr will be charged only for such a portion of the 
Quarter as they may have been in actual attendance previous 
to Quarter Day. 

Ladies desirous of being instructed in Music only, will be 
attended to on the Afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday. 

Terms, T'wo Pounds per Quarter. 

«#*» As Entrance Money is not required in any instance, it 

is hoped there will be no objection to pay Quarterly in 
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The Beauties of Chess. 





** Ludimus effigiem belli” .......0060. VIDA. 


lia 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXXXIII. 
White. Black. 
1 Bishop......E—494 1 Castle...... B—7 


2 Castle......B—8 


2 Queen ...... B—8}4 
3 Bishop ...A—7 


3 Castle ......A—774 
4 Knight......C—7 MaTE. 


[No. LxxxIv.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in four moves. 
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To CHorrespondenis, 

EDWAKD, BY THE AUTHOR OF OuRIKA.—Our correspondent 
Amelia, Who seems 80 solicitous to learn the catastrophe of 
this story, must endeavour to repress her curiosity awhile. 
She will perceive that the portion of our translation given 
this day completes the first volume. This has occupied a 
portion of our publication for five weeks. The work con- 
sists of two volumes, and, proceeding as we have done, it 
will be completed in a month or five weeks. If our cor- 
respondent is pleased with the first volume, as she inti- 
mates, we are of opinion that she will be much more gre- 
tified with the remainder, as the work advances In interest 
to ita termination. 

Dotorisus Amoris Prescipti10.—The whimsical lines so en- 
titled were prepared in the type, and were actually arranged 
in our columne, when, upon a further perusal, we thought 
it best to submit the proof to the author, as it is a species of 
composition which ought only to be revised and corrected 
by the writer, who best understands his own peculiar La. 
tinity. The proof now awaits him at our office, and shall 
be delivered any day, about noon, to any messenger bringing 
a note in the hand-writing of the original. If the author 
will take the trouble to adupt this hint, perhaps he will 
also, when he returns the proof, say whether his lines 
do not require some note or comment, explanatory of 
the drift of the piece. If we could have it back by Wednes- 
day noon, we should be obliged. Hn passant, we were sur- 
prised that one so au fait In Latin doggerels as our corre- 
spondent should not be acquainted with Drunken Barnaby's 
Ramble through England; it used to be thought a very 
capital specimen of what we should call Latin Hudibrastics, 
if we were not apprehensive of being charged with a classi- 
cal anachronism, 

Music.—In introducing to our musical readers Stcibelt’s vari- 
ation to a favourite Spanish air, which forms our musical 
selection of this week, it may be necessary, perhaps, with 
some of our readers, to state that the figures 3, 2, 1, which 
are marked when three of the same notes are to be played in 
succession, refer entirely to the mode of finguring recom- 
mended by the author. Triplets cannot be played neatly 
with the same finger; and where, as in this piece, it is ne. 
cessary to play them in rather quick succession, it is usual 
to take the first note with the third finger, the second note 
with the second finger, and the third note with the first 
finger. In the original score from which we transposed 
this favourite piece of Steibelt, the time is not indicated; 
but we believe it ought to be allegretto, 
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A FAVOURITE SPANISH AIR, 


ARRANGED AS A RONDO, BY STEIBELT. 
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The Essapist. 
(orIGINAL } 
ON DREAMS. 
———— 
“ Noctis spectra.” 
“« misjoining shapes, 





Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams.”— Milton. 


—=>>—- 

Dreams, in a great measure, are, to a sleeping man, what 
the common vocations of life are to him that is awake ; 
they amuse the fancy without the concurrence of the life, 
and employ the mental faculties without the deterioration 
of the body. There are not many natural appearances 
more familiar to us, and yet there are few we less under- 
stand than that facuity by which, while all our senses are 
absorbed in ‘* death’s counterfeit,” sleep, we imagine our- 
selves subject to all the passions and varieties of feeling 
that agitate the human breast; yet we are unable to say, 
whether it is subservient to action or to knowledge. This, 
however, we may assert, upon general principles, that na- 
ture never does any thing in vain; and, although man, 
from the extreme limitation of his faculties, cannot always 
perceive her designs, nor the means by which she effects 
her grand and inscrutable economy, she is not, on that 
account, the more liable to err. The powers of the mind 
are as well adapted to their several designs as are the func- 
tions of the body to their necessary operations; although 
man frequently condemns, as useless, that of which he 
cannot perceive the immediate end. An inquiry into the 
nature and effects of dreams may be amusing as well as - 
instructive ; and, although sleep comes more within the 
province of metaphysics than physiology, and, consé 


quently, dreams, we are not the less stimulated to investigate*|; 


the operations of our mind for the space of nearly one-third 
part of our existence, which, according to physiological 
essayists, is the proportion of time spent by man in sleep. 
In treating of this subject we shall observe,—1st, The 
cause and nature of dreams. 2dly, Their dependence on 
physical causes. 3dly, That they are not, consequently, 
prophetic. 4thly, Their. influence on the human mind, 
And, 5thly, Their intellectual and moral tendency. 

In the first place, then,—One writer asserts that, while, 
we are asleep, some of the animal spirits which are in the 
braifi may shake parts of it in the same manner as they 
would be shaken by any external object affecting the cor- 
poreal senses, by which a sensation is raised in the soul, 
called a dream another says, that the faculty of dreaming 
is that active principle, or pure intelligence, which consti- 





tutes the immateriality of the human mind, arranging and 


renewing its own ideas, independent of all the senses ; while 
the more gencral opinion supposes the brain supplied by a 
multitude of ideas, which are previously furnished by the 
senses from exterior and corporeal objects: and when we 
admit that these ideas are modified by such objects, it will 
be readily seen that these modifications renew themselves, 
not indeed by any voluntary or spontaneous motion of the 
dreamer, but by involuntary movements, which take place 
in his machine, and excite those that give play to his brain. 
‘‘Tf, in a dream,” says a writer on this subject, ‘‘ a per- 
son believes he sees a friend, his brain renews in itself the 
modifications or the ideas which this friend had formerly 
excited, in the same order that they arranged themselves 
when his eye really beheld him ; this is nothing more than 
the effect of the memory. If, in a dream, he fancies he sees 
a monster, which has no resemblance in nature, his brain is 
then modified in the same manner that it was by the par- 
ticular or detached ideas, with which it then does nothing 
more than compose an ideal whole; by assembling and 
associating, in a ridiculous manner, the scattered ideas 
that were consigned to its keeping: it is then that he has 
imagination,” —and imagination, the recipient of our ideas, 
and the propagator of dreams, is, according to Bacon, 
*¢ an individual thought, and of three kinds,—joined with 
belief: of that which is to come, with the memory of that 
which is past, and of things present, or as if they were pre- 
sent; for in this is comprehended imagination, feigned 
and at pleasure, as if one should imagine such a man to 
be in the vestments of a Pope, or to have wings.” On the 
apparent inconsistency and extravagance of dreams, we 
may fairly repeat with the poet, that they are a ‘* motly 
crew.” 

Dreams are but interludes which Fancy makes; 

When monarch Reason sleeps, the mimic wakes, 

Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of cobblers, or a mob of kings. 

Secondly,—That dreams are produced by physical causes 
may not, perhaps, in our day, require great argument to 
prove, although former ages imagined them to have no 
connexion whatever with physical agency. But if they 
have rot, why are the number, variety, and degrees of 
dreams determined by the state er position of the body ? 
For this reason, that as our thoughts, when awake, are 
s0 much determined by our bodily habits, it can be no 
wonder they should be still more liable to such influence 
when we are asleep; and in proof of this we find certain 
dreams accompany certain positions and states of the body. 
When the head is lying awry, or the bed-clothes pressing 
upon the mouth or nostrils, or when we are subject to 


any external disorder, we generally dream of walking | 


with great difficulty, sustaining great pressure, being led 
through narrow places, or falling from precipices, and 
pursued by a banditti. Pleasant dreams, on the contrary, 
are the result of temperance, cheerful and virtuous dis- 
positions; while horrific ones are invariably the conse- 
quence of intemperance of mind or body, depressed spirits 
or exhausted frame, painful indigestion or overheated 
blood, a prejudicial fermentation, d&c. ** In the individual 
who dreams, the soul does not act more from itself than it 
does in the man who is drunk, that is to say, who is modified 
by some spirituous liquors; or than it does in the sick 
man when he is delirious, that is, when he is modified 
by those physical causes which disturb his machine, which 
obstruct in it the performance of its functions, or than it 
does in him whose brain is disordered.” 

Thirdly,—We have seen already that the phenomenon 
of dreaming depends entirely 01 physical causes; if not, 
the temperature of the blood, or the infirmness of the 
nerves, would not effect the ‘* visions of night:” but 
physicians and physiologists have written treatises on the 
procuration of pleasant dreams. The reason is obvious. 
Dreams are subject to change their bright or dark sides, 
according to the elevated or depressed state of the animal 
spirits, the diseased or sound state of the body. An 
attentive observer of the operations of his own mind (and 
who is free from the trammels of superstition ?) will 
always perceive that dreams do not allude to the future, 
but rather to passing or past events; and when an excep- 
tion to this occurs, it is when our anticipations coincide 
with our conjectures; in which case our dreams will 
naturally resemble these conjectures. Now, if these con- 
jectures be right, and our dreams similar to them, it may 
happen that there shall be a resemblance between a dream 
and a future occurrence. But in this coincidence there is 
nothing more supernatural than I should dream to-night 





of what I have been doing to-day. For example, when 
I perceive a man lavishly dissipate his fortune, I may rea- 
sonably conclude that poverty will soon overtake him; which 
apprehension may so affect me during the day, that it may 
also occur to my imagination during sleep, accompanied 
with a variety of visionary ¢ irc I 
behold him in rags and misery. Now, suppose the literal 
fulfilment of this, what opinion am I to entertain of my 
dream? Surely, I am not to conelude any supernatural 
agency revealed to me the future destiny of this individual ! 
nor have I any reason to look upon it as prophetic, more 
than to attribute the thought that gave rise to it to inspira- 
tion. But it will be replied, that some people dream the 
same dream frequently; and we answer, that this repe- 








tition is caused by cither speaking or thinking, frequently 
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or seriously, respecting the first dream. In this case, the 
mind is impressed with its own visions, and repeats its own 
functions. Dr. Newton imagines dreams to be prophetic, 
when in any manner they relate to futurity, even by the 
realizing of our anticipations, and concludes from this 
the immateriality and immortality of the soul; but we 
have observed above, that the coincidence of a dream, with 
the fulfilment of a sanguine expectation, is proof of ncither 
of the worthy Doctor’s inferences. If dreams were pro- 
phetic, we could not imagine that any other animal than 
man should be endowed with so superior a talent; but ex- 
perience leads us to perceive that the dog, and other crea- 
tures of the animal creation, possess this distinguished 
privilege equally with man. The dog barks in his sleep, 
erects his ears, or attempts to pursue his game; and all 
this while asleep: yet surely no one will permit himself, 
for a moment, to assert that the dog dreams of future 
events ! 

Fourthly,—The influence of dreams is various on va- 
rious persons, and not unfrequently on the same person. 
J.ocke informs us of a young man who never dreamed till 
the twenty-sixth year of his age, when he happened to 
have a fever; and a French physician asserts that onc of 
his patients was accustomed to dream every night for 
nearly a month, of robbers being in his house; the dream 
occurring, at the same time of night, for that space of 
time. And in an essay on witchcraft, published in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, is related an instance 
of a poor man who dreamed of a treasure being hidden in 
a certain morass near his own house: the dream recurring 
for several nights, urged him to attempt realizing the 
visionary wealth, but he was drowned in the enterprise: the 
result was, that an old infirm woman in the neighbour- 
hood, with whom he had been at variance, was cited before 
a magistrate for having caused destructive images to pass 
before his mind! In the early ages of the world, the in- 
fluence of dreams, and the belief in them, were very pre- 
valent; hence we find, that in the infantile state of human 
society, while nan was yet destitute of expericnce, and 
averse to reflection; when, as yet, social intercourse was 
little practised, the social virtues but little cultivated, and 
the power of art, and the eloquence of science were un- 
known, dreains were invariably held as the sacred messen- 
gers of the Deity; man, not content with the phenomena of 
external nature, had recourse to the operations of his own 
mind in order to raise his curiosity or increase his super- 
stition ; among these is the surprising faculty of dreaming. 
But this faculty, or arrangement of faculties, should never 
be made the means of promoting credulity, kindling en- 
thusiasm, or yielding tothe horrors of superstition. In 
times when the gods were supposed to speak in every peal 
of thunder, and appear in every flash of lightning; when 
the Aurora Borealis, the ignis fatuus, or the via lactea of 
the Siderian arch, were imagined to be harbingers of life 
and death, or immediate heralds of the promises and de- 
nouncements of the Deity, no wonder that man’s credulity 
should yield to his fear: no wonder he should ¢remble at 
the mere appearance of a comet, and believe its influence 
to be either benign or malignant, according to the shape it 
assumed! How could he do otherwise when divested of 
experience and a stranger to reflection? Natural and 
experimental philosophy, however, have taught him to 
tame the rage of thunder, and subjugate the jarring ele- 
ments; to explain the phenomena of natural appearances, 
and construct most powerful and surprising monuments 
of art and industry. And science, too, sheds her refulgent 
beams on his social and retired hours, and inclines him 
to the contemplation of philosophy and the practice of 
virtue. But here we may inquire why we do not now be- 
Jieve the marvellous tales of antiquity, and give credence 
to every fabulous and uncommon circumstance in which 
former ages placed implicit reliance? The answer is ob- 
vious. Knowledge is now more freely disseminated, and 
intellectual improvement checks the rapid strides of su- 
perstution and the weakness of credulity. We now smile 
gt many of those things which engaged the greatest atten- 








{tion of our forefathers, such as witchcraft, exolutions, 


ecstacies, liquifuction, transformation, ingression into the 
divine shadow, and such like wild speculative and enthu- 
siastic beliefs and observances: such is the fact, however, 
that in the progressive state of human improvement and 
acquisition of intellectual energy, many things to which 
we at present attach importance, even approximating to 
veneration, shall, at a future day, be classed with the gob- 
lin tales of the nursery, or the silly stories of a winter fire- 
side.* Dreams were supposed to be prophetic or fore- 
telling of the future, communicative of the past, or retro- 
spective of circumstances eventually gone past ; all dreams 
were thus imagined to be communicated by supernatural 
agency, and expressive of the pleasure of Omnipotence re- 
specting the vicissitudes of external nature. One of the 
most antient dreams on record, is that related by Moses, 
the Jewish legislator, as seen by Joseph, the son of a 
shepherd, in Canaan, and which predicted this same 
Joseph’s future aggrandisement at the Egyptian court; 
and, in conjunction with this, is that seen by Pharoah, re- 
specting the years of famine and plentitude. The next, of 
importance, is the celebrated dream of the Babylonian 
monarch, Nebuchadnezzar, the enslaver of the Jewish 
tribes; but whose magicians and soothsayers, unable to 
solve the nocturnal visions of this Prince, answered him 
very rationally, that ‘‘none could show these things but 
the gods, whose dwelling is not with flesh:”” but the am- 
bitious monarch, intoxicated with his conquest, and daz- 
zled with the splendour and magnitude of his dominions, 
rested unsatisfied with this evasion ; consequently Daniel, 
a captive youth of the Jews, was brought before him, and 
interpreted the mighty vision of the head, although the 
Jewish economy prohibited such things by the injunction, 
** thou shalt not use enchantments nor observe dreams.”’+ 
These instances, however, are from the Sacred Writings, 
and must be placed in the list of miraculous events, which 
are certain vicissitudes or violations of the ordinary laws of 
nature, and are not, as such, to militate against our gene- 
ral hypotheses respecting dreams. 

We come, now, to the last part of our subject, to con- 
sider the moral and intellectual tendency of dreams; and, 
as far as they are connected with poetry and other imagin- 
ative literature, they embellish fiction, by conveying to it 
an air of sublimity, and reconciling the mind to the mys- 
terious decrees of Heaven, by a previously-supposed super- 
natural divulgement from the Deity. In epic poetry the 
assistance of dreams adds greatly to the interest of the story 
and the development of characteristic virtues. The most 
sublime description of a dream is that by Job. ‘In 
thoughts from the visions of night, when deep sleep falleth 
on men, fear came upon me and trembling : a spirit passed 
before my face: it stood still; but I could not discern the 
form thereof: an image was before mine eyes: there was 
silence; and J heard a voice.” Homer makes Jupiter de- 
ceive Agamemnon by delusive dreams, in order to make 
him sensible of the absence of Achilles. Jupiter 


«« Then bids an empty phantom rise to sight, 
And thus commands the visions of the night.” 


And Achilles is requested, in a dream, by the shade of 
his friend Patroclus, to get the necessary funeral rites per. 
formed to his body. Achilles, mourning the death of Pa- 
troclus, wanders along the margin of the sea, and falls 


asleep. 
“ Hush’d by the murmurs of the rolling deep, 
At length he sinks into the arms of sleep. 
When, lo! the shade before his closingeyes, 
Of sad Patroclus rose, or seemed to rise.” 


Virgil makes the ghost of Hector appear 
neas, who, in relating the circumstance to Dido, says, 
‘’Twas in the dead of night, when sleep repairs 
Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector’s ghost before my sight appears :” 
And when neas is driven on the coast of Sicily, his f,. 
ther Anchises appears to him in a dream, giving him coun. 
cil respecting his household gods— 
“’Twas dead of night; when to his slumbering eyes, 


His father’s shade descended from the skies.” 


in a dream ty 


Ossian, too, makes Fingal determine to whom the com. 
mand of an expedition against Duth-carmor should ds 
volve, by dreams.—*‘* We strode in silence,” says he, 
** each to his hell of ghosts, that spirits might descend in 
our dreams, to mark us for the field. We thrice called th 
ghosts of our fathers ; we laid us down in dreams.” The 
spirit of Trenmor appears afterwards to Ossian, and tha 
of Crugal, an Irish hero, to Connal, and foretels the ap. 
proaching death of Cuthullen. Milton describes Satan 
descending to Paradise and commencing his depredation; 
on the innocence of Eve, by the deceptive influence o{ 
dreams. And Shakspeare strikes compunction into the 


heart of Richard by the shades of Henry, Anne, and} 


Clarence presenting themselves to him in sleep. In short, 
epic and dramatic, as well as most species of poetry, owe 
much of their interest to dreams, visions, apparations, and 
supernatural interposition: by this machinery Homer, 
Virgil, Shakspeare, Milton, Ossian, and Tasso, havea 
indescribable charm ; the ideal world is represented to th 
reader in the richest and most glowing colours; the deitia 
themselves are made partakers of the quarrels of mortals, 
and their pleasure communicated to the inhabitants o 


earth by imaginary but highly poetical means. 


Dreams give to the human mind a variety, which may 
be useful to some and amusing toothers. Dreams mayb 
highly useful in a moral point of view. When a person 
dreams he has wounded his friend or antagonist, injured 
his neighbour, or committed an unjust action, he awaka 
with horror, at the thought of what he has done and th 
punishment he has reason to apprehend; but, after a mo. 
ment’s recollection, is glad to perceive it was but a dream: 
yet it may tend greatly to guard him, ever afterwards 
against violent anger or sudden passion of any kind ; and, 
if dreams be conducive of promoting the welfare of mu 
in such instances, who shall pronounce them wholly us, 
less ? The best preventive of unpleasant reflections, and th 
procurer of delightful visions, is a quiet and virtuous mind, 
an agreeable and conciliating disposition, liberal senti 
ments, and the promotion of benevolence and contentmen! 
among mankind: but, after all, as dreams depend upm 
the current vicissitudes of life, the disposition and genenl 
habit of man, they may be justly accounted 


“ The baseless fabric of a vision, 
Which seldom leaves a wreck behind.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.} 

Barometer | ‘Ibermo- Extreme, State of Remarks 
a meter& during lthe Wind! at 
noon. morning Night. | at noon. Noon. 

Mar. 
8 | 29 83] 454 0} 54 40 0O| S.S.E. |Fair. 
9 }29 89) 46 O} 564 41 0O| S.S.E, |Fair. 
10 | 30-16} 554 0} 63 46 0} S.E. |Fair. 
11 } 30 16} 43 O} 49 39 O} S.E. |Fair. 
12 | 30 39] 443 0} 53 383 0; S.E. |Fair. 
13 | 30 39/ 40 O| 483 34 0 E. ° 
14529 72} 41 O 36 O} E.S.E. |Rain. 














* The early Christians were addicted to read their destiny 
by this sortes sacra, or sortes sanctorum, in opening the New 
Testament, and applying the passage to their own fortunes. 
The Romans had their sortes Virgilline, and the Greeks their 
sortes Homerici. Charles I. and Lord Falkland tried the sortes 
Virgilline at Oxford, and were unpropitious, as their deaths 


| afterwards confirmed. 


+ This is the Vulgate reading: the common translation has 
« times."—Levit. xiv and xxvi, 








10th,—Three p.m., Thermometer 66}, an unusual hig 
temperature for this season of the year. 
1lth,—A great variation today in the temperature, th 
Thermometer, at 3 p.m. being 18 degrees lower than yester: 
day, without the slightest alteration in the atmospheric 


pressure. 
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